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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


In our last issue was a report.—The Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, versus Chiswell & Co.—in 
which a fine of ten pounds and three guineas costs 
was imposed on the defendant for unlawfully using 
the title of Veterinary Surgeon. In his defence, 
Mr. Chiswell is reported to have said, “He had a 
partner, a Mr. Sangster, who was a qualified man.” 
We are requested to say that Mr. Thomas Sangster, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Long Lane, E.C., is not the person 
referred to; that he has never had any transaction 
ov arrangement, directly or indirectly, with Mr, 
Chiswell, and never even been to his place. 


In a recent number we published, from the pen 
of an esteemed contributor, a reply to an attack 
made upon him in a professional journal respecting 
the subject of the surgical treatment of Roaring. 
We do not propose entering into that controversy, 
but it will be remembered that Dr. Clarke stated 
that the mucous membrane of the larynx adhered 
0 closely to the vocal cord as not to be separable. 
Professor Fred Smith has forwarded us the larynx 
of a horse from which the vocal cord and vocal 
process has been excised, the mucous membrane 
brought together by sutures, and union taken place. 
The sutures remained in situ, and the specimen was 
only sent by way of substantiating his statement 
that such an operation was possible. We wrote 
in reply pointing out that the condition exhibited 
might be obtained by cutting out the vocal cord 
with its mucous covering, and then bringing the 
edges of the membrane together; that therefore 
the specimen by itself did not positively prove that 
the vocal cord had been cleared of its covering. 
Mr. Smith now assures us that no particle of 
mucous membrane was removed, that the cord was 
exposed by one incision, the membrane dissected 
back from it, and the excision of cartilage and cord 
cifected through the opening thus made. 


Mr. Smith is known to us as a careful and exact 
observer, a scrupulously accurate recorder; and we 
are glad to take this opportunity, though late, of 
substantiating his statements as demonstrated by 
the specimen. We may add that he does not how- 
ever deny the difficulties attending the procedure, 
and we do not gather that he recommends any such 
Operation as practically useful. We consider he 
has proved its possibility. ° 


Professional advertising is the subject a con- 
tributor has chosen this week to send us a note 
on, and he has “illustrated” his subject by a 
small collection of the objects he seems unable to 
make up his mind about. There is no doubt the 


great majority of the profession disapprove of 
advertising as a means of gaining public notice, but 
their reasons for disapproval would probably not 
be all alike. To say that advertising is “ ungentle- 
manly” requires a lot of evidence to prove. It is 
freely indulged in by Actors and Singers, by Pub- 
lishers and Authors, against whom no complaint is 
made. To say it is “unprofessional” is a more 
difficult accusation to meet. It is said a tradesman 
has a perfect right to advertise his goods but a 
professional man does not sell goods and therefore 
should not advertise. Some years ago, a Sheffield 
cutler commenced to advertise, and his confréres 
were so disgusted at his behaviour that they turned 
him out of the club. He continued his evil prac- 
tices, made a fortune, and then, like all other 
successful men was discovered to be a great and 
good man, whom it was right not only to acknow- 
ledge, but even to toady to. 


Advertising, per se, is neither immoral nor deroga- 
tory, but usage has certainly adopted the notion that 
it is excusable in some callings and not in others. 
We are members of a profession, and unless we in- 
tend to fly in the face of all conventionality, we 
must more or less adopt the standard of professional 
men. We must find other means of obtaining 
public notoriety than the easy one of a paragraph 
in the columns of the daily or weekly press. Proba- 
bly few of us would, if we had the choice, care to 
appear in the same column as “sweating blisters.” 
“female pills,” and “herbal salines.” The associa- 
tion is too suggestive, and must to ‘most readers 
produce somewhat mixed impressions as to the 
value offered. The argument “that many men do 
much wovse things” is no answer. Its truth may 
be allowed at once, but two blacks don’t make a 
white. It would certainly be well if nothing worse 
than advertising in a paper could be brought against 
a member of any trade or profession. It would be 
well too, if the extra-strict professional man could 
always be held guiltless of that too common self- 
deception described by Hudibras in the couplet :— 


‘‘Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 


Our Trumpet, | 


A Subscriber writes us :— 

Hearty congratulation on completion of your 
first half-year so successfully—best wishes for the 
future. I trust you are getting a good list of 
subscribers, your contributors seem more numerous 
than at first, but you will, doubtless, find that men 
want constant ‘stirring up.’ You have ventilated 
a good number of professional questions, and there 
is a lot more to do in that line; you have succeeded 
in getting a number of contributors whose names 
do not appear in our other [periodicals, but whose 
opinions are valuable and practical. I have had 
several most serviceable and useful “ tips” from 
your columns. to follow. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


A PECULIAR CASE OF LAMENESS. 
By Proressor F, Smiru, 
Army Veterinary School, Aldershot. 


Three years ago I was requested by the late 
General L to look at his black gelding, 6 years 
old, which had been lame off fore for twelve months. 

I found the horse intensely lame, and on eliciting 
« history of the case, found that the patient had 
been treated at the Royal Veterinary College, and 
had later been under the care of Mr. Carter, of 
(iuildford, I at once communicated with the latter 
ventleman, who courteously saw the case in consulta- 
tion with me. There was nothing to show in the 
limb; the shoulder had been slightly fired in Cam- 
den ‘Town, and I fancied that it appeared larger 
than its fellow. The leg was carried fairly well, 
nothing in the foot, no pointing, tendons clear, no 
bony deposits, The General stated that the horse 
fell suddenly lame at a Review, he thought by 
putting his foot in a hole, that he had been lame 
ever since, but latterly intolerably so, and that he 
was 80 tired of the case that he had made up his 
mind to have the horse destroyed. 

I persuaded the General to allow the horse to 
live three months longer, and so give me an oppor- 
tunity of trying to find out the seat of lameness, 
which up to the present I had failed to do. : 

The three months expired, the patient being still as 
lame as ever; no treatment was adopted except rest, 
Mr, Carter kindly saw the case again, and repeated 
his former opinion that it was hopeless. I was 
beginning to think the same. ‘To save the horse’s 
life I had to take him over, on the condition that 
if he recovered I should return him. I turned him 
out in a paddock, and at the end of the next three 
months he was as lame, if not worse, than ever. 
Mr, Lambert, I.V.S., A.V.D, saw the case about this 
time, and decided that there was an improvement 
in the lameness from the first time he had seen the 
patient (three months before) and begged of me to 
let the horse live a little longer, for by this time, I, 
like the General, was getting rather tired of him. 
A week or two afterwards he was so intensely 
lame that I ordered his destruction, — still in 
absolute ignorance of the seat of lameness; one 
day I fancied the shoulder, another the foot 
« third the knee, and so on. The day on which 
he was to be destroyed I went with a brother 
professional to make a final examination, to note 
any peculiarity in the action, in order to see if after 
the dissection it would have been possible to have 
turned any peculiarity in the gait to a useful 
diagnostic advantage, The horse was brought out 
of the paddock where he had been running about 
for so long, and was trotted on the road, when to 
my greatest surprise, I found him going so much 
better that I at once cancelled the order for his 
destruction, 

Feeling sure that rest had had nothing to do 


with this improvement (for he had been trotting 
about in the paddock), I at once sent him to trotting 
exercise, found that he started lame but improved 
as he went. This was carried out for a month, 
during which time he got so sound that I was able 
to ride him myself, which I did for the next three 
months, the horse remaining perfectly sound. At 
the end of this time I returned him to his owner, 
who worked him regularly for some time after, and 
the last I heard of him was that he was doing well 
and had never been lame since. 

Remarks.—Patience and time will work wonders! 
This animal taxed the virtue most severely, but 
the case teaches us the lesson that a horse may be 
rested too long, and that in an obscure case of 
lameness we need never lose hope. 

Tam to this day ignorant of the seat of lameness, 
I rather lean to the foot. 


THE STUDY OF ANATOMY. 
By a Four-year-oLp 


I thoroughly agree with most of the Editorial 
note relating to the deficiency of anatomical know- 
ledge shown by the modern student. I think, 
however, that the fault is more with the teaching 
than with the examinations. It is certainly 
possible in two years to completely go over the 
ground of equine anatomy, but it appears almost im- 
possible to properly test the student in twenty 
minutes viva-voce examination. One need hardly 
state the importance to the veterinary surgeon of a 
thorough anatomical training. As you justly put it, 
it is impossible to be a good surgeon without 
having mastered the anatomy of the animal to be 
operated upon. 

In previous times, the professor of anatomy at 
the London School was a master of his subject, a 
good lecturer, a first-class teacher, and possessed 
sufficient determination and character to inspire his 
class with respect, and maintain perfect discipline 
during his teaching hours. Such names as Varnell 
and Pritchard are well known as exhibiting the 
above qualification. Students who worked under 
such teachers could not fail but to acquire pro- 
ficiency. There is little doubt that they turned out 
better men than now leave the London Scheol. 
Many really beautiful permanent specimens were 
dissected by the older students, who were perhaps 
more earnest than the modern ones, 

When I completed my course of anatomy, my 
experience was that anatomy was a badly taught 
subject. . 

The syllabus was most complete, and a beautiful 
example of system. If it had been followed the 
teaching would have been all that could be desired 
by the most exacting. The very great difference 
between promise and performance became manifest 
when the course was entered upon. The lectures 
were dreary and unsystematic, seldom having the 
assistance of a dissection on the table, or a diagram 
drawn to illustrate them. It was not unfrequent 
for the class to be told that the order of the sylla- 
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bus would be departed from, thus, perhaps when a 
lecture on the fore leg was expected, a discourse on 
the brain, or muscles of the head, would be given. 
The class was not orderly, students coming in one 
after another for the first quarter of an hour. It 
was no uncommon thing to see students openly 
reading the daily papers during the lecture. So 
much for the lectures ! 

In the dissecting-room the same want of order 
and discipline was shown. The noise and larking 
were so great, that except by stealth, it was 
perfectly impossible to read from a subject ; Satur- 
day afternoon being about the only time that this 
could be carried out. The subjects were mutila- 
ted in many instances, and under limbs frequently 
not dissected at all. The great fault being want 
of supervision of the work done by the students. 

Demonstrations in the room were conspicuous by 
their absence. I can only call to mind one during 
the whole course. 

I did not see a single permanent dissection made 
during the session. As you mention, “such speci- 
mens are to be seen in the surgeries of nearly all 
the older practitioners.” 

To be an anatomist is not a sufficient qualification 
to hold the post of professor at a school. A pro- 
fessor should be a teacher in every sense of the 
word, inspiring respect and keeping order in his 
class. Systematic in his lectures, and taking 
sufficient interest in his work to see that the dis- 
secting is carefully and economically carried out. 
No wasteful cutting up of subjects should be 
tolerated, and an unruly minority should not be 
allowed to turn the dissecting-room into a bear 
garden. The discipline should surely be sufficient 
to allow a student to read from his subject during 
working hours. 

The slovenly and disorderly element will always 
be a great obstacle to the earnest student, and it 
should be eliminated, or kept within proper bounds. 

Since my time the teaching may possibly have 
improved, but of this I cannot judge. That there 
was room for progress in this department, I think 
few of my contemporary students would deny. 


FOREIGN BODY IN COW’S HEART. 
By B. Middlesboro, 


On the 3rd December last, I was called to the 
Eston Grange Dairy Farm, to a cow, which was 
taken suddenly ill. On my arrival, I enquired 
when the animal had been noticed to be ailing, and 
was told, that when she came in from watering at 
mid-day, she seemed as hearty as any of the other 
cows. She cleaned up her fodder, and was milked 
at the usual time, one o’cleck. The cow-man said 
that on going into the byre at three o’clock, he 
noticed her hanging back on the chain and breath- 
ing quickly and heavily. He at once removed her 
to a loose box, which she reached after some difti- 
culty, walking sideways, inclining to the left. 


On examination, I found the extremities cold, 
coat staring, eyes dull, and anxious expression, and 
a slight dribbling of saliva, Great pain accom- 
panied by moaning was evinced on pressure over 
the region of the heart. The jugulars were distended 
with a distinct venous pulse. Temperature 107°3, 
pulse running down, and scarcely perceptible. 

From the symptoms I was convinced that some- 
thing was radically wrong with the heart, possibly 
some foreign body in it, so advised her to be 
slaughtered. This was done at once, and the 
butcher in dressing the carcase drew my attention 
to the bladder. The neck for about four inches 
was indurated, and very much thickened. The 
bladder was greatly distended. On reaching the 
liver, I found the gall bladder also to be enormously 
gorged, containing about 47 fluid ounces of bile. - 
I followed the duct through its entire length, but 
found no obstruction. On opening the thorax, my 
opinion was confirmed, by finding a piece of stranded 
wire rope, about 4} inches long, penetrating - the 
heart in an oblique direction, from near the apex, 
through the ventricular system, almost to the base. 
The pericardium contained a large quantity of 
bloody serum, 


PROFESSIONAL (?) ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Adhuc sub judice lis est. 


Mr. Cox’s paper on the condition of the pro- 
fession calls for serious consideration. It suggests 
that some definite opinion should be arrived at as 
to some matters in that vague code of ethics called 
professional etiquette :—circular distribution, horse- 
dealing, and advertising. 

With regard to advertising, I have collected ard 
enclosed specimens from The Field and other 
periodicals, They appear to represent fairly the 
styles indulged in by some members of the pro- 
fession. They are taken from columns that display 
also advertisements from proprietors of (supposed) 
specifics for nearly every disease to which the 
animal kingdom is subject. They range from 
“ Magic Pig Powders” to Gaseous Drink Elixirs, 
suitable to the cure of the diseases of Horse, Ox, 
Sheep and Pig indiscriminately. 

The following questions present themselves :— 
Is advertising to be entirely condemned ? Is it only 
certain forms that offend? If the latter, what 
particular type is objeetionable, and why is it so? 
Is it unseemly in the man who carries on the business 
of a farrier to pursue a similar method of obtaining 
custom as the enterprising grocer ? 


ROARING IN HORSES. 
ORSES AFFECTED with ROARING success- 
fully OPERATED UPON by F. B. JONES, 
Veterinary Surgeon, Leicester, who has now operated 
on a great number of horses with unparalleled success, 
He guarantees the effectual relief of roaring by his 
operation with his newly invented and patent instru- 
ment. References and full particulars on application. 
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ORSE REGISIRY, 102, Corporation Street, 
Manchester.—-Registered for SALE HUNTERS, 
Harness Horses, Cart Horses, Cobs. Inquiries for all 
classes of Horses.—T. E. Horrocks, Veterinary Surgeon 
Manager. 


PREVENTION 
BETTER than CURE. 


For the PREVENTION of BLACK QUARTER, 
QUARTER EVIL, STRIKE, or BLACK-LEG in 
CATTLE. 

Used all over Great Britain, and sold at 1s. per lb., 
about 2 lb. being sufficient to protect each animal for 
twelve months. 

Testimonials on application. 


J. RUMSEY WILLIAMS, M.R.C.V.S.L. 
VETERINARY SURGEON, 
CARNARVON, N. WALES. 


ORSES. — ARTHUR JACOBS, M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Surgeon, 2, Upper Park Place, Upper 
Baker-street, W., respectfully OF FERS his well-known 
EXPERIENCE and Professional SERVICES to 
Gentlemen purchasing Horses, in examination of the 
same as to soundness and capabilities. Tattersall’s and 
and other sales attended. 


THE RATIONAL HORSESHOE 


OR 
IMPROVED CHARLIER, 
PRODUCES HEALTHY FEET BY FROG 
PRESSURE, AND PREVENTS SLIPPING. 
Pamphlets gratis with Testimonials 


Horses shod on this system may be seen, ‘and special 
Steel Bars for this system of Shoeing to be had only of 


SOUTH & SON, 
VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
40, New Bond Street, W. 


Ts wonderful renown acquired by VESICO 
SUDORIFIC is due to its remarkable success in 
the treatment of Disease and Lameness in Horses by 
the most humane means. It is a most active blister, 
yet requires no cradle, no tying the head, no rest, and 
9 no blemish, nor subsequently a coarse ruffled 
wir. 
Price 2/6 or 5/-, of Chemists; or post.free 
of the Proprietor, 


C. W. GREGORY, M.R.C.VS., 
BRISTOL, 


Author of “ Principles and Practice of Shoeing,” 1s. 


G. PARR, M.R.C.V.S., Lond., Veterinary Surgeon, 

+ EXAMINES HORSES on receipt of letter or 

telegram at the LEICESTERSHIRE HORSE 

REPUSITORY, and forwards by wire full particulars. 

Horses bought on commission. Highest medals and 

testimonials.—Postal and telegraphic address, ‘ Parr, 
V.S., Leicester.” 


ORSES EXAMINED as to SOUNDNESS.— 
Gentlemen professionally assisted in the SELEC- 


‘TION and PURCHASE of HORSES. Tattersall’s 


and other sales attended by 

WILLIAM SEWELL, VET. SURGEON, F.R.C.YV.S. 
53, Kiizabeth-street, Eaton-square, London, §.W., five 
minutes from Tattersall’s. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


MR. W. J. MULVEY, F.R.C.V.S, 
Veterinary Surgeon, has REMOVED from Bishop 
Auckland, Durham, to 
5, TURK’S ROW, SLOANE SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W. 

Branch Establishments: LEarl’s Court-road, South 
Kensington; and Camera-street, Chelsea. 
Veterinary and Canine Infirmary. Shoeing Forges. 


Mr. Mulvey has just completed extensive alterations 
and improvements to his INFIRMARY. The 
STABLING and KENNELS are amongst the best in 
London. 


Patronised by Royalty, June 18, 1879. 
Oct. 25, 1879, His Highness the Khan of Kelat, India. 


EGENT’S PARK CANINE SURGERY. 

Extract from ‘‘ Home and Colonial Mail,’ Dec. 
24,1881. ‘From personal experience, we have no 
hesitation in saying that those who are in want of dogs, 
it matters not of what breed or variety, could not do 
better than to entrust the matter to Mr. C. B. Spence, 
M.R.C.V.S.” 

N.B.—Dogs of every known breed, size, and colour 
can be obtained here. No dogs kept under the value of 
£5. 

Cuas. Betu-Srence, 51, Lanark-villas, Maida Vale, W. 
No dogs under any conditions whatever sent on approval. 


ARCHER, M.R.C.V.S., Wimbledon-road, Toot- 

+ ing, London, has thirty years’ experience, and 

examines for purchasers everywhere. Fee 21s. within 

twenty miles, beyond this, railway extra. Horses sent 

in. Tattersall’s attended; commissions executed. 
Good Horses Wanted. 


TUMOUR.—A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
By R. H. Dyer, M.R.C.V.S., Limerick. 


The history of this case was as follows :—The 
owner bred the animal, a colt, about three years old 
at the time of treatment. As a foal, a swelling 
was observed upon the neck, which was blistered 
several times by a practitioner in his neighbourhood ; 
this failing, the animal was attended by others, 
one of whom inserted a seton, which also failed in 
reducing the enlargement. The owner said, that 
for nearly three years the swelling had been grow- 
ing, and that every “doctor” for miles round, had 
tried his hand upon it. At length, becoming tired 
and out of patience he determined to try new 
ground, with a hope of finding some “ Vet.” who 
understood the case. The colt arrived in Limerick 
on a Sunday, and, as the man was leading him 
over the Sarsfield bridge, a client of mine espied 
the colt and the big neck, and asked what he had 
amiss. After giving the above particulars, the man 
solicited a recommendation to some “ Vit” who 
would be likely to cure him. My client mentioned 
my name, and walked with the man to my establisk- 
ment. The owner told his story, and enquired, if 
I could cure the colt. Upon examination, I found 
an extensive tumour, commencing immediately 
below the right ear, and reaching eighteen inches 
down the neck. It was six inches thick, as well 
as I could measure it, and nine inches wide, It 
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was soft—very much like a large piece of ‘Turkey 
spong>. My opinion was that the swelling was 
not an abscess as hid been supposed, but a soft 
tumour, which should be removed by dissection, 

Amongst the many questions put to me by the 
owner. he asked, “Can you cure it; and will you 
guarantee the life of the colt?” The next was, 
“ How long would I have to keep him, and what it 
would cost?” When all his questions were 
answered, he decided to sell the animal to my 
client, who, seeing a good-looking colt, was of 
opinion he might make money. He had offered a 
sum for him while the messenger was looking for 
me. The price accepted was nine pounds, 

The following day I operated, and a somewhat 
tedious and difficult operation it was, but, fortu- 
nately, a young V.S. happened to call upon me 
that day, and I asked him to assist. I need not 
state that several large blood-vessels were divided, 
one or two of which I secured, the next being 
larger, my assistant, while holding the bull-dog 
forceps, felt faint, and was obliged to give the in- 
strument into the hand of my groom, who did the 
needful, The tumour was so deeply seated among 
the muscles of the neck, that it took some time and 
care to dissect the entire matter. This effectually 
completed, sutures, to bring the integument in 
position, and a bottle or two of porter concluded 
the operation. The fleshy substance weighed nine 
pounds. 

The colt remained under treatment one month. 
The scar left, after the skin healed, was only 
two inches in length, and had the appearance 
of a flattened piece of straw of the length stated, 
and was not thicker than brown paper. The colt 
grew into a very good animal, was trained, and 
sold sound six months afterwards for sixty pounds. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE LARYNX. 
By A. J. Rocrrs, M.R.C.VS. 


Mr. Greaves’ article on this subject, in your last 
number, is so opposed to all I have seen and learned 
that I venture a reply. I feel that perhaps some 
apology is due for attempting what may be looked 
upon as a work of super-erogation ; but all I have 
to offer is the remark, that Professor Faraday once 
thought it necessary to calmly investigate the sub- 
ject of Spiritualism. I look upon Mr. Greaves’ 
article as promulgatiag such gross errors, that it is 
necessary to refute them at once, before the weight 
of his name permits anyone to accept his facts, (?) 
or to grant his deductions. 

He states, as a fact, that dissection shows the 
larynx of roarers not to be supplied with a motor 
nerve on the affected side. His own words are: “I 
am satisfied there is not a vestige of nervous fibre 
approaching nearer than six or eight inches to the 
larynx on the affected side.” I have dissected the 
larynx of roarers, and have never failed to trace the 
recurrent nerve to the larynx. I have never met a 
practitioner yet who had found the condition Mr. 
Greaves describes; and I am forced to deny the 


correctness of his statement. I grant that the nerve 
on the left side may be atrophied, but it always 
exists. 

His deductions are— Ist, “that this defective 
condition of the recurrent nerve occurs at the time 
of copulation.” This is manifest nonsense: as at 
that time no structures are formed. If he only 
means that at that time some hereditary tendency is 
communicated, I say that his hypothesis is utterly 
unsupported by any facts, and his statement so coarse 
and crude, as to amount to a positive mis-statement. 
2nd, “that the wasted condition of the muscles of 
the larynx had not always been in that state, but at 
birth they were perfect.” This conclusion may be 


accepted as a fact, as no one ever heard a roarer at . 


birth, or ever discovered atrophy of the laryngeal 
muscles in an animal that was not a roarer. It is, 
however, utterly irreconcilable with the supposition 
that they were not supplied with nervous force by 
the recurrent nerve. Surely Mr. Greaves does not 
deny that a muscle must be connected with a nerve 
before it can act. Does he not see that if the re- 
current were congenitally deficient, the muscles on 
the left side of the larynx would be incapable of ac- 
tion and the foal a roarer from birth? or does he 
fancy that muscle has some inherent power indepen- 
dant of all innervation ? 

Finally, Mr. Greaves says, roaring is “simply 
and purely attributable to a relaxed state, a total 
loss of power in the muscular fibres of certain mus- 
cles in one or both sides of the larynx; and this 
again is consequent on an absence of nervous influ- 
ence.” How does he reconcile this statement with 
his notion that all nervous influence, from the time 
of birth has been cut off from the muscles by the 
absence of communication with the recurrent nerve ? 
If the condition be congenital all roarers must have 
made a noise from the hour they first breathed ; this 
we know is not true. Ifa foal is not a roarer we 
are certain its larynx is being acted upon by its 
muscles, and that they must be in connection with 
the nerves. “On these points,” says Mr. Greaves, 
“all writers are silent.” Naturally they are—for 
the same reason that no one has yet described the 
snakes in Ireland, or the trees in Greenland. 

When, however, he goes on to say “ our knowledge 
is at fault,” I must ask him, Whose ? 

There are in Manchester, a number of practi- 
tioners, whose reputation for anatomical. and phy- 
siological knowledge is known to me by repute, and 
I would, as inoffensively as possible, suggest that 
when next Mr. Greaves condescends to again go-a- 
dissecting he should obtain the companionship of 
one of them. Had Mr. Greaves not been a Member 
of Council, and once a candidate for a seat on the 
Examining Board, I should not have considered it 
necessary to refer to his article. There may, how- 
ever, be in the profession, here and there, in remote 
and inaccessible spots, some hard worked practitioner 
who has forgotten the details of his college tuition, 
but who remembers Mr. Greaves in earlier days as 
an authority, and who may see The Record and ac. 
cept what he reads there as the latest discovery— 
for such I write; for such only have J thought a 
reply necessary ! !! 
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ON TRACHEOTOMY IN PARTURITION. 
By F. 'T. Warvey, M.R.C.V.S., St. Columb. 


In your issue of December 29th, Mr. Briggs in a 
note on “ Tracheotomy in Parturition” says :— 
‘Some time ago, 1 was innocent enough to believe, 
ou being told, that insertion of a tube into the 
trachea of 2 cow would reduce excessive labour- 
pains during parturition.” 

Having, however, failed to obtain any such result, 
he has presumably, discarded the operation. 

. Now, as tracheotomy neither induces anesthesia, 
nor gets rid of the calf, it would be surprising if the 
pains were reduced very materially, as the muscles 
have still the calf to contract on. All new modes of 
treatment are pronounced successful at first and are 
thereby brought into discredit, and we need not go 
far from the trachea to find an instance. I would 
therefore suggest that the two following post- 
parturient conditions are likely to be benefitted by 
the operation of tracheotomy. 

1.—In excessive straining continuing after ano- 
dynes, warmth locally, etc. have failed to give 
relief. In irritability of womb accompanied by 
excessive straining, common enough in primipare, 
the parts cannot get the rest essential for their 
repair, the straining tending to increase the damage 
originally inflicted on the tissues. Here, again, 
tracheotomy does not stop the straining, but reduces 
palpably the force, and frequensy of the act. The 
womb gets moro rest, its irritability is lessened, as 
is the desire to strain. Food lingers longer in the 
stomach and digestion is better performed ; and in 
addition, the necessity for exhibiting large doses of 
medicine to control the pain does not exist—a not 
unimportant consideration, 

2,—In some cases of prolapse of the uterus we regard 
the operation as invaluable. In fact in cases of 
this kind will probably be found the chief use of 
tracheotomy in obstetric practice. 

While speaking of tracheotomy, it may not be 
out of place to allude to a possible further use of 
the operation, viz :—the removal of strongyles 
from the trachea of calves, when the latter are in 
extremis from the in mens» numbers of the parasites 
present, either by simply providing an artificial 
means of exit for the worms on their way up the 
trachea, or mechanically removing them. Certain 
it is that intra-tracheal injections, from which so 
much was hoped, must be supplemented by surgical 
interference, if cases of blocking of the trachea by 
parasites, are to be permanently relieved. We recently 
saw an animal die in this way sixteen days after 
intra-tracheal injections were tried, in addition to 
per orem, Further remarks would be premature, 
lut the next case of the kind met with . will be 
treated in the manner indicated. 


On Saturday morning last, horse No. 17, which 
had been suffering from an influenza cold, and had 
heen attended by the Veterinary Surgeon, died. 
A post-mortem examination was made, and it was 
found that the cause of death was failure of the 
action of the heart, subsequent to the fever of in- 
tluenza.—| Who found it, and how ?] 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland in the week 
ending December 29th, 1888. 


Pleuro-Pneumonia.—There was only 1 outbreak 
of this disease reported in the week in England 
and that was in the Metropolis, but there were 4 
in Scotland, 2 in Edinburgh, and 2 in Lanark. 

In England only 1 animal was attacked, and 20 
healthy cattle which had been exposed to infection, 
were slaughtered ; but in Scotland 10 cattle were 
attacked, and 58 healthy cattle which had been in 
contact with the diseased, were slaughtered. 

From Ireland, the return is again nil—in that 
country the disease is nearly, if not quite, extinct. 

Swine-Fever.—During the week, 98 fresh out- 
breaks of this disease were reported upon; 94 of 
them in England, 4 in Wales, and 1 in Scotland. 
The number of swine attacked was 471, and the 
diseased swine remaining alive from the previous week 
amounted to 613, making a total of 1,084 diseased 
pigs; of this large number only 246, or barely 
one-fourth, were killed ; 283 died, 34 recovered, and 
481 remained alive at the end of the week. 

In Ireland, 6 fresh outbreaks of swine fever were 
reported in the counties of Tipperary, Wexford, 
Wicklow, and Galway ; 16 swine were attacked, of 
which only 3 were killed and 11 died. 

Anthraz.—Only 1 outbreak of this affection was 
reported in the whole of the United Kingdon, this 
occurred in Kincardineshire, in Scotland. and 2 
animals were attacked, both of which died. 

Glanders and Farey.—Of 10 outbreaks of glanders 
reported, 8 were in the Metropolis; the other 2 
were in Middlesex and Warwick; 25 horses were 
affected, 20 of which were in the Metropolis, 1 in 
Middlesex, 1 in Warwick, and 3 in Lanarkshire. 

Of farcy, 11 outbreaks were reported, 1 in Essex 
and 10 in the Metropolis; 23 horses were affected 
with it, all except 1 being in the Metropolis. No 
cases of either glanders or farey were reported in 
Ireland. 

Rabies.-—-Only 1 case of rabies in a dog was re- 
ported in England in the Western Division of 
Sussex. 

In Ireland 7 cases occured, 6 of them in dogs, in 
the counties of Fermanagh, Monaghan, Cork, Kerry 
and Galway ; in Cork, 1 head of cattle was attacked 
by the disease and killed. 


OUR LIVE STOCK IN 1888. 


The agricultural returns for Great Britain and 
Treland for the past year are very unsatisfactory, 
showing a decrease of every kind except Pigs. 

There is first a decline in Agricultural Horses to 
the number of 9,295, while the reduction in the 
numbers of this class is not made up, as was the case 
in 1887 compared with the previous year, by the 
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increase in Unbroken Horses and Brood Mares, an 
addition of only 1,262 belonging to the last-mentioned 
class being shown in the present year. The decrease 
is frequently attributed to the straitened circum- 
stances in which farmers find themselves, and which 
have compelled those with insufficient means to dis- 
pose of superfluous horses as soon as the work of 
tillage was completed, the scarcity and dearness of 
Fodder being mentioned in connection with this 
condition of matters. 

As regards Horned Cattle the numbers exhibit a 
very important decrease in each of the several 
classes, the total number being 6,129,375, or 311,893 
(eqnal to 4°8 per cent.) less than in 1887. 

Cows and Heifers in Milk or in Calf have de- 
creased by 85,836, or 3°38 per cent. Other Cattle of 
two years of age and upwards number 1,434,305, or 
8-0 per cent. less, and Young Cattle have decreased 
by 101,289, or 4°32 per cent. Except in the case of 
this latter class, for which an increase in Scotland 


of 8,700 is returned, the decline in numbers is dis- 


tributed over the three Divisions of the Kingdom. 

Sheep and Lambs taken together show this year 
in Great Britain a decrease of 701,619 as compared 
with ‘1887, distributed in a reduction of 419,302 
Sheep and of 282,317 Lambs, the total number being 
now 25,257,149, and the decrease being respectively 
2-6 and 2-9 per cent. | 

The rate of mortality among Sheep of .one year 
old and above appears in England to have been, 
i the severe Winter and short keep, unusually 

igh. 

Pigs numbered 2,404,300 as compared with 
2,299,300 in 1887, an increase of 4°6 per cent., which 
is ascribed to the cheapness of potatoes and barley 
meal, and to the relatively higher prices now obtain- 
able for this description of Stock. 

In the Returns of [Live Stock in Ireland, Horses 

numbered 507,201, or 7,871 more than in 1887. 
Milch Cows show a decrease of 7,255. Young Cattle 
have further decreased by 7,889, and other Cattle of 
2 years of age and above have diminished in number 
by 43,024, thus making the total number of Cattle 
4,099,241, or 58,168 less than in 1887. 
_ Sheep and Lambs taken together exhibit an in- 
crease of 248,363, distributed in an addition of 
128,546 to Sheep of 1 year old and above, and of 
119,817 to Sheep under 1 year, the total number 
being now 3,626,780, 

Pigs have fallen in number and are fewer by 
10,685 than in the preceding year, the total number 
being now 1,397,800. 


EXTRACTS. 
OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 


“‘Whitaker’s Almanack ” for this year does yeo- 
‘man service to the cause of agriculture by drawing 
attention to the frightful dependence of this country 
upon other nations for our food supplies. Ten 
years’ supplies of our principal food purchases are 


tabulated separately, and we have great pleasure in 
reproducing these figures for the benefit and in- 
struction of our readers. Facts such as these are 
but a sad comment upon the state of our agriculture, 
while our own acres by the thousand lie altogether 
untilled, or are laid down to rough grass, employing 
practically no labour, and adding nothing to the 
national wealth. 

The following figures are*of ten years’ imports of 


food :-— Cwts. 

Imports of wheat...... 1878-1887 inclusive. .562,331,000 

onions .... 14,340,000 

beef ...... 9,519,000 

meat ..... ° 9,002,000 

bacon & hams __,, 41,390,000 

butter, etc. 22,817,000 

cheese .... 18,201,000 
887,327,000 


To this must be added the number of live stock 
which consisted of 3,443,000 oxen, bulls, cows, and 
calves, and 9,660,000 sheep and lambs. To reduce 
these to cwts., it is necessary to make somewhat of 
a guess, but if we average the oxen, cows, ete., at 
an average of 4-cwt. each, and the sheep and lambs 
at 4-cwt. each, we shall not err on the side of ex- 
aggerating the quantity imported. The weight 
arrived at in that way, will amount to for oxen, 
etc., 13,772,000 cwt., and for sheep 4,830,000 cwt., 
making a grand total of 905,929,000 cwt., or 
45,296,450 tons of food, equivalent to four and a- 
half million tons per annum. 

These figures do not of themselves reveal to us 
the state of affairs in its gravest aspect. The ques- 
tion that deserves the instant attention of this 
nation is put by Whitaker in one sentence, ‘ What 
would happen if our foreign food supplies were 
stopped?” Now, the mere figures of aggregate 
amounts will not point us to the danger. ‘lhey 
must be analysed. Four million and a half tons 
per annum of food is absolutely essential to ,our 
existence, all of which must be brought.over to us 
in ships. It is no use refusing to look the matter 
in the face. These ships with our food can be 
stopped; if not entirely stopped, they can be much 
hindered; if hindered ever so little, freights and 
rates of insurance must rise to extremely high 
figures. With all the Continent arming, with our 
navy anything but equal to the world-wide task 
imposed upon it, were war to break out the one 
really weak—we may say the weakest—point ip 
our armour is the mouth of the channel. In one 
week from the declaration of war we might find out 
to our infinite cost the madness of buying from 
abroad what can easily, at slightly higher price, be 
produced at home. 

To bring over the enormous quantities of food 
that we persist in purchasing, instead of growing, 
we have required for the last ten years forty-five 
ships weekly carrying at least 2,000 tons each. 
What a constant stream, of about five ships a day, 
each bearing 2,000 tons, or over 9,000 qrs. of wheat 
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does this imply. Nearly 10,000 tons of wheat, or 
over 40,000 qrs. daily, needed to save this dense 
population of ours from starvation or famine prices, 
is surely an awful risk to run for the sake of a 
saving of ten shillings per quarter on the cost of 
the main support of our existence.—Land and Water. 


SWINE FEVER IN 1888. 


Swine Fever continues to maintain the position 
which it has occupied for many years now as the 
most prevalent disease of animals. Very few dis- 
tricts escape its ravages. Local authorities are not 
compelled to slaughter diseased swine, or those 
which have been in contact with them, and con- 
sequently no attempt has been made to stamp out 
the affection. 

Slaughter was carried out in some parts of the 
country during 1888, but generally the action taken 
was limited to declaring swine-fever-infected places 
—a step which, by preventing the movement of 
diseased and infected animals, was to some extent 
beneficial. 

A peculiar variation in the rule of prevalence of 
swine fever has been observed year by year. The 
affection is most widely spread in the middle part 
of the year, decreasing in the spring and winter. 
During the last year this rule obtained as it has 
hitherto. In the first quarter the fresh outbreaks 
lid not exceed about eighty per week. During the 
second and third quarters they increased to nearly 
two-hundred weekly, and in the fourth quarter they 
fell to the average number of the first quarter. It 
appears that the variation in the number of out- 
breaks at certain seasons is connected with the sales 
¢ pigs for store purposes or for slaughter.—“ The 

“eld,” 


—- - — 


RABIES IN IRELAND, 


We are indebted to a correspondent for a copy of 
The Drogheda Conservative, in which we find an ac- 
count of the weekly meeting of the Drogheda Union 
—J. Mangan, Esq., Chairman. The following was 
part of the proceedings :—- 

RABIES, 

Mr. J. M’Carthy gave notice of the following— 
“That the order of the Board relative to the muz- 
zling of dogs be rescinded during the winter months.” 

Mr, Dolan said he understood that Mr. M’Carthy 
had given notice to withdraw the muzzling order on 
dogs. He thought that the guardians should use 
due discretion before doing so. He would state a 
fact. He was at Salterstown a few days ago and a 
man told him that a mad dog lay all day in his tur- 
nips. Fortunately the dog was muzzled. 

Chairman—Then the muzzle might be the cause 
of the unfortunate dog being there. 

Mr. Dolan-—There is no doubt that there is an 
epidemic of rabies throughout the country, and the 
guardians should not relax their efforts to stamp it 
out. 


Mr. Fallam thought that the order was too re- 
duced in its area. There might be some such limit 
to the order as there is in declaring an infected 
area under the Cattle Diseases Act. 

Mr. M’Carthy—The dogs in the town district are 
all sane, and it is rather hard to have them muzzled 
for the faults of their distant relations in some of 
the country districts (laughter). 

Mr. Fullam—lIt is not a laughing matter at all. If 
a man loses ten or twenty sheep he takes a very ser- 
ious view of it. | However it is too bad to have the 
whole union suffer when there is no necessity for it 

Dr. Adrian again repeated that the muzzling of dogs, 
especially nervous dogs, was calculated to set them 
mad, coupled with that dogs were kept indoors and 
deprived of the exercise requisite to keep them in a 
healthy condition. In this way the order will do 
more harm than good. What did Mr. Adair’s state- 
ment come to—that a certain man, on a certain day, 
saw a certain dog in a certain turnip field. What 
knowledge had the man whether the dog was mad 
or not? 

It was agreed to enforce the order as to the 
muzzling, though differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed as to what constituted the peculiar form of 
rabies in certain dogs. 


CAVALRY WITHOUT HORSES. 


Considerable efforts have during the past year 
been made to increase the reserve of horses for 
Army purposes. According to returns just made 
by the War Office, at the beginning of this year 
it was reported that during 1887 a thousand horses 
had been added to the cavalry regiments, and this 
addition had been maintained; but the present 
stock of trained and training animals is still 
not sufficient to mount two-thirds of the men. 
about 19,100 officers and men in the thirty-one 
cavalry regiments of the British Regular Service ; 
and when the officers—who provide their own 
horses—are deducted, there are 18,300 non-com- 
missioned officers, and men for whom 11,800 
horses are available, leaving 6,500 dismounted — 
equal to thirteen regiments of 500 each. The 
reven regiments belonging to the First Army 
Corps for active service appear by the return to 
be little, if any, better provided than the rest. 
The nine regiments on the Indian establishment 
have about 4,100 horses for 5,900 men, The 
three regiments of Household Cavalry—which 
have to provide a regiment between them for the 
First Army Corps—have 800 horses for more 
than 1,200 men ; and the eight other regimeats 
at home. not belonging to the First or Second 
Army Corps, and the depéts of regiments abroad, 
have amongst thom 2,700 horses for 4,700 men. 
The Inniskilling Dragoons, quartered in Natal, 
have about 350 horses for 470 men. The Cavalry 
Depot Staff at Canterbury, and the Military Mounted 
Police (principally at Aldershot, the Curragh, 
and in Egypt) account for about 130 horses, to 
mount as many men.—Echo. Dee. 29. 
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REVIEWS. 


HORSE-SHOEING. 


The article by Professor Brown on the Horse’s 
foot and the principles of shoeing, which first ap- 
peared in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, No. 48, is now published in 
pamphlet form. Professor Brown’s position and 
great abilities give to anything he may write very 
considerable influence, and when the publication 
is backed by the authority of this’ influential 
society extra force is given to his teaching. The 
prestige the pamphlet thus obtains makes it 
necessary that we should examine it carefully, and 
try and anticipate its effects upon the public, and 
the farrier. 

The general impression we have formed from it is 
that the public will be confirmed in their idea that 
horse-shoeing is a simple art, requiring little dex- 
terity and less talent for its performance, but some- 
how or other generally done wrong; and that the 
farrier will learn nothing whatever by reading it, 
and be confirmed in his idea that all books are 
“theories.” Now, two worse results than these could 
not well be produced, and we much regret being 
forced to believe that they are inevitable. The 
reasons for our fears will be gathered, if we shortly 
notice in the order they appear, the most striking 
passages in the pamphlet. 

The structure of the Foot is clearly and shortly 
described with the assistance of a number of good 
plates, but this section commences with a refer- 
ence to the analogy or non-analogy existing in the 
human and equine foot. Although this outline of 
comparative anatomy is clear enough to a scientific 
reader, we fancy the working farrier to whom the 
book may be given will, at the outset, be puzzled 
and confused by it. 

The functions of the Hoof are equally clearly, but 
perhaps too shortly treated. They are, we are 
told—To protect the internal structures; to keep 
itself in repair; afford a firm support; give a good 
foot hold. Bearing upon the recent revival of an 
- old controversy we read, “Its various parts yield 
under pressure just enough to avoid concussion ” 
and “the suggestion that the foot expands so much 
that the shoe ought to have a hinge at the toe to 
allow the movement to go on without hindrance is 
not worth discussion.” 

The principles of Shoeing is the section with 
which we are most disappointed. We are told “ the 
basis of the art of shoeing is, or should be, the prin- 
ciple of non-interference, and it is not easy to carry 
this principle too far.” This might be true if the 
horse’s foot were always the same shape, but when 
we remember that feet are constantly growing, that 
growth renders them disproportionate, that they are 
often broken and sometimes diseased, we cannot 
accept the statement as a principle, or even ac- 


‘The Structure of the Horse’s Foot and the Principles of 
Shoeing.” By Professor G. T. Brown. C.B., Principal of 
the Royal Veterinary College. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street. Price 6d. 


knowledge that it affords guidance. The very fact 
that a horse has been shod for a month is conclusive 
proof that interference with the hoof is necessary 
before a proper bearing surface for a new shoe can 
be obtained. What a good farrier requires is 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to judge of 
what a good bearing surface consists and how it is 
to be obtained. The “principles of shoeing” are 
insufficient that do not include details to guide him 
on this matter. We hold that “the basis of the 
art of shoeing is or should be the principle” of 
rational interference, 

Our author is very sceptical as to the progress 
made in the art of farriery. ‘We seem,” he says, 
“to have progressed in a crab-like fashion,” and 
adds that there are good reasons for the statement 


that the Arabs “did better things in the way of © 


making and fixing shoes to horses feet, than are done 
now.” In support of this we are told, “The Arab 
shoe was light, it protected the bottom of the foot, 
and the nails had very large heads,” with nearly all 
of which we disagree. We have certainly progressed, 
and cannot fairly be compared with Arabs. The 
Arab shoe is certainly a good one for its place. Its 
flat surface affords an excellent form to facilitate the 
horses motion over shifting sands, but it would be 
useless on our hard roads, Of Arab nails, all that 
can be said is that they are equally adapted for se- 
curing Arab shoes to horses’ feet, or slates on the 
roof of a house. If used with a thicker shoe, and 
submitted to hard usage, they would be simply use- 
less, whereas our nail holes, and wedge shaped heads, 
are the perfectiun of form for security and duration. 
That the arab nails are driven through the foot with 
a short thick hold is right and proper, but the 
drawing in the pamphlet exhibits them well into the 
sensitive foot, whilst another plate, of the “ordinary 
modern shoe,” given for comparison, shows the nail 
holes so badly placed, that any London farrier turn- 
ing out such work would be discharged at once, for 
nothing is more widely accepted than the evil of nail 
holes placed “ too fine.” 

“ The sole, bars, and frog should be left alone.” 
This seems a good rule, but shows the difficulty of 
making inflexible rules for horse-shoeing. There 
are conditions of every one of these parts when it 
may be advisable not to leave them alone. In par- 
ticular we would note how often a corn is caused by 
non-interference with the bars. When you have 
made a perfectly level surface with the rasp ona 
sound foot that had become overgrown, it is not un- 
usual to find between the wall and the bar a flake of 
sole just commencing to exfoliate. If you leave it 
alone and apply a shoe, in a few days, especially in 
wet weather, this flake of horn becomes loose, swells 
up and touches the under surface of the shoe! It 
then acts just as a stone might do, and causes a 
bruise. No possible harm could have been done by 
removing it before the shoe was applicd—but so 
doing would have broken the rule. I’requently have 
we scen lameness induced in this way when some 
dogmatic amateur was superintending the shoeing 
of his own horse. Farriery isa difficult and delicate 
art, and the horse owner should be so :impressed. 
We never yet met the amateur who understood it. 
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The next sentence we take exception to is, “The 
skill of the smith is shown by his ability to keep a 
perfectly level base, so that the horse standing on 
the unshod foot has a natural position.” This seems 
very simple, but it takes an enormous lot for granted. 
We may obtain a perfectly level base to a horse’s 
foot and yet not have a proper bearing surface, or a 
foot proportionate in its parts. We may havea 
perfectly level base and also a natural position and 
still only be half way to good shoeing, for the shoe 
has yet to be adapted and secured to it. 

We also take exception to the statement that 
“fitting the shoe, without applying it hot to the 
crust is easy to a good workman.” If he were 
allowed an hour to each shoe he might do it, but 
the exact adaption of one surface to another is al- 
ways a difficult proceeding. The engineer in 
fitting two surfaces uses coloring matter to find 
the points of contact; the farrier applying a shoe 
hot to a foot follows an analogous proceeding, and 
notes by-it the points where the shoe and foot are 
or are not in an exact relation, Of course we are 
not apologizing for burning a shoe into the foot ; 
we only say hot fitting properly done is no sign of 
«a bad workman. The best fitted shoes and those 
most firmly retained are undoubtedly those that are 
hot-fitted to the extent of testing their bearing by 
charring the surface of the hoof. 

Five nails in a shoe are said to be enough, “every 
additional nail driven into the foot demands some 
apology or explanation.” We beg to offer the apology. 
Just.as a boiler, required to work at a pressure of 
80 lbs, is always tested to a pressure much above 
this, so a shoe which may be retalned by five nails, 
is all the safer for having six. What harm does an 
additional nail do? — Properly driven in a horse’s 
hoof nails are quite innocuous, and, we venture to 
say, that no means of fastening a shoe wili ever be 
sO secure, so simple, and so little injurious, 

With much pleasure we now give two quotations, 
with which we entirely agree: “The horseman and 
his servants, rather than the farrier, must be taught,” 
and “The awkward thing is that between knowing 
how to do, and doing, there is a gap to fill up which 
takes a long time.” If either of these desirable 
events should follow the publication of Professor 
Brown’s pamphlet, no one: practically acquainted 
with horse-shoeing, will have other feeling than 
gratitude to the Author and the Society under whose 
auspices he writes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


New Forest Ponies: 

The Verderers anxious to do anything in their 
power for the improvement of the breed of ponies in 
the New Forest, have had before them for consider- 
ation the following scheme. The plan adopted for 
the last two years of hiring four ponies has been 
hoth expensive, unequal to the demand, and not of 
general benefit to the commoners. inasmuch as the 
ponies could not be turned out in the forest. It_has | 


now been suggested that some twenty-five stallion 

onies should be bought, paid for out of capital, and 
least permanently, with constant renewals of fresh 
blood. These ponies to run loose in the forest from 
May 15th to October 15th yearly; then to be taken 
up, cared for, and well fed until the following May. 
The amount so expended could always be in great 
part realised by sale ; and risk of loss provided for 
by insurance. Great care would be taken to buy, in 
the forest and elsewhere, only the best possible ani- 
mals for breeding. No other stallion ponies would 
be allowed to run in the forest. The following ad- 
vantages might be looked for :—1. Improved sires. 
2. Improving dams. 3. Less neglect and starvation 
of young stock. 4. Better prices for the animals so 
bred by the commoners. An expenditure of about 
£200 per annum would be required to carry out this 
plan efficiently, so that the ponies would be well fed 
and cared for in the intervals between breeding 
seasons. For the advantages thus offered to owners 
of forest-brood mares, it is only reasonable that those 
commoners who have such mares should contribute. 
At present 1s. 6d. per head is paid for marking, and 
2s. 6d. to the marksman in charge of the hired 
stallions, in all 4s. per each mare. If 400 brood- 
mares were turned out, and an additional 1s. per 
head paid, in all 5s., that would furnish £100 per 
annum towards the expenditure in relation to these 
twenty-five ponies. While if more mares were 
turned out, as it is likely will be the case, a less sum 
per head would probably be sufficient, even if a few 
more stallions were required. The commoners are 
requested to meet and pass an opinion on this sub- 
ject, and to report to Mr. G. F. W. Mortimer, of 
Romsey.—Salisbury Journal. 


“Yarra” Pork. 


Mr. , we shall call him Mr. Vellum, of Mel- 
bourne, is blessed with the friendship of Mr.——, 
we shall call him Mr. Stockwhip—whose cattle 
station is not a hundred miles from Echuca. Stock- 
whip is in the habit of sending down tongues, 
potted butter, rolled beef, and fifty other up-country 
niceties to the town friend as presents. On Tues- 
day last arrived at Vellum’s office a good-sized keg, 
the address-card in the usual well-know hand- 
writing. It was late in the afternoon, just about 
time to start for Paradise Villa, South Yarra; the 
gift was safely stored in the buggy, and off Vellum 
started with the treasure. While tea was getting 
ready the keg was opened. ‘“ How heavy it is?” 
says one. ‘ What on earth can he have sent, this 
time ?” says another. Speculation was not allayed 
when the lid was prised open, and only dry salt 
presented to view. “Dive deeper,” was the order 
of Paterfamilias, “there must be something else 
in it.” The salt was carefully removed, and with 
considerable difficulty something bulky was dragged 
out, of indefinite shape and texture. ‘“ Perhaps 
its a Murray cod,” waid one of the juveniles. 
“Seems to be some preparation of pork;” re- 
marked Vellum, “ however, let’s have some fried 
for tea aud see how it eats,” Fried a slice or two 
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of it; everybody tasted, but nobody liked it—it 
was horribly tough. ‘Perhaps we don’t know 
how to cook it properly; suppose we try it to- 
morrow for breakfast.” Stewed it was, and cer- 
tainly it tasted a little more savoury, but still tough. 
The proper mode, of cooking it had evidently not 
yet been hit upon. A piece was ordered to be 
boiled for dinner, and Vellum started for the day’s 
business in Chancery Lane. There was the usual 
pile of letters to open, but one in Stockwhip’s hand- 
writing had the preference, and here it is :— 
“Dear ——, the scourge has reached us at last. 
Two of my finest bullocks were found dead in the 
paddock yesterday morning, and on being opened 
the indications of pleuro-pneumonia were unmis- 
takeable. The left lung of one of them Dr. 
here says is the most perfect specimen of diseased 
structure he ever saw. 1 want Dr. Macadam and 
Mr. Miscamble to see it, and therefore I send it— 
to—you—packed—in—-salt.” Vellum’s eyes began 
to swim. He did not dine at home that day.—Gee- 
long Advertiser. 


American Trotters, 
A Correspondent writes :—- 

The extract about American trotters in a recent 
number, is, in the main, correct. 

Trotting tracks in the States are laid out by a 
competent surveyor, and measure one mile—three 
feet from the inside fence, or the pole as it is there 
called. There are half mile courses, but none of the 
great events occur on them. 

In your issue of December 15th, you refer to Mr. 
Wallace who has done more to perpetuate the pedi- 
grees of trotting stock than any man in the United 
States; but he is much biassed against thorough- 
breds, which may have some support, but they have 
both trotted and paced—Minnie R. being an ex- 
ample. I would beg to state that most of the 
writers in America have some favourite breed, but 
the Hambletonians are, without doubt, the most 
distinguished. Maud §S. is by Harold (a Hamble- 
tonian), and her dam traces to thorough-bred, yet 

_she made the fastest record. St. Julien was by 
Volunteer (who has sired more than thirty horses, 
that have records better than 2.30), a son of Ham- 
bletonian, and he, St. Julien, has a record of 2.11}. 
I should say, from memory, that one-fifth of the 
horses in the 2.30 list are direct descendants from 
Hambletouian 


Cocaine. 

The Kew Builetin of miscellaneous information 
for this month contains an account of this plant, 
which is grown in immense quantities over a large 
portion of South America. It is called Erythroxy- 
lon Coca, and is a shrub from two to five feet high. 
The alkaloid is stored up in the leaves, which are 
gathered when they are fully matured, and then 
dried. In order to obtain them in perfect condition, 
the drying has to be done quickly, and if done in 
the shade they are richer in Cocaine than if dried 
by the direct rays of the sun. Good leaves thus 


prepared are of a bright green colour with an odour 
like that of a mixture of new mown hay and choco- 
late, and with an aromatic slightly bitter taste. 
They have been known from the end of the sixteenth 


century, and wonderful stories have been told of 


the marvellous feats of endurance performed by 
Indians under the stimulating effects of chewing 
them. This habit is as widespread among the 
inhabitants of Peru and Bolivia as opium smoking is 
in China, and chewing the betel is among the Kast 
Indians. The high price of Cocaine is not due to 
any rarity of the raw material, but simply to the 
fact that a hundred pounds of dry leaves only con- 
tains four or five ounces of the pure drug. 

Since the discovery of the anesthetic properties 
of cocaine the demand for coca leaves in South 
America has considerably increased for export pur- 
poses. A distinct loss in the alkaloids generally, 
as well as in cocaine, has been noticed during the 
transit of leaves to this country, and latterly, in 
consequence, it has become the practice to extract 
the alkaloids from the leaves in South America and 
export to the United States and Europe a crude 
preparation which is largely taken up by the manu- 
facturers of cocaine. 


A Case of Glanders—Penalty. 

Mr, J. H. Miller, veterinary surgeon tothe London 
General Omnibus Company for the South Western 
district, was summoned by Mr. C. H. Roberts, of 
the solicitor’s department of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, for not reporting the fact of his having 
a glandered horse in the stables at Walham Green, 
to the nearest Police station. It was stated that 
the stables were used for the reception of sick 
horses. A black mare was taken there, and was 
treated there for a complaint. After some time the 
horse was killed, and removed to the knacker’s 
yard in Wandsworth, where it was examined and 
found that the animal had suffered from glanders 
and farcy. Mr, C. H. Humphrey, a veterinary sur- 
geon, and one of the Board’s Inspectors, deposed 
that he examined the animal, and that the disease 
must have been in the system for two or three 
months, Mr, F. H. Ridler, another veterinary sur- 
geon, gave similar evidence. The defendant was 
called, and said he did not see any signs of glanders. 
If he had done so he would have given notice im- 
mediately. He gave notice in respect, of another 
horse. Mr, Curtis Bennett said if the defendant 
had used ordinary diligence ke would have known 
that the horse was suffering from glanders. He 
fined him 20s., with £3 costs. —The Kensington News. 


The Sale of Horse-flesh, 

In the House of Commons, not long since, 
answering Mr. Knowles, Sir Michael Iicks-Beach 
intimated the willingness of the Government to ap- 
point a Committee next session to inqnire into the 
question of the sale of goods under circumstances 
calenlated to mislead the purchasers. The sale of 
horseflesh as beef would, of course, be included in 


| the scope of the inquiry. 
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Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 


ROARING IN HORSES. 
Sir, 

I beg to enclose you the sequel to Dr. Fleming’s letter 
from The Field, in which he spoke in high terms of the skill 
of the operator ‘‘ in the operations I have had performed.” 

Yours, V.S. 
To the Editor of Tuz Frerp— 

Sir,—Dr. Fleming, in paying a high compliment to my 
skill as an operator and chloroformist, omitted to mention 
me by name—by inadvertence. Perhaps you would not 
mind rectifying the omission. The dose of chloroform is 
almost always 14 oz. for this operation. 

Royal Horse Infirmary, Woolwich.} F. Raymon. 


TWO PICTURES TAKEN FROM LIFE. 


Sir, 

It would be wrong, of course, to give the correct names 
of the gentlemen, we will therefore call No. 1 Mr. Emily, 
und No. 2 Mr. Horsey. 

The history of No. 1 begins as follows: 
Whilst a haberdagher in a provincial town, seeing th 
V. 8. of the place frequently riding and driving, and being 
possessed of a certain sum of money, he came to the con- 
clusion that the veterinary profession was a most agreeable 
life, and that he would become a member thereof. He left 
the counter business, went to Camden Town, and in the 
course of time, passed the exams. as they came along, ob- 
tained certificates of merit, and a medal. Now comes the 
interesting sequel. Supposing, as many another has done 
before, that he was, as his paper said, ‘fully qualified, 
etc., etc.,” he purchased a town and country practice situa- 
ted near a pack of hounds. His predecessor being a man 
of the horsey school, mostly used well bred, in fact, often 
thorough-bred horses. Mr. Emily, one morning got up as 
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per usual, with high hat, cuffs, etc., probably contem- 
plating upon the beauty of his patent leather shoes, got up. 
I say, into the sulkey, but forgot that he had left the all- 
important reins on the back of the horse. Making a rush 
for them the animal started away, and threw Mr. Emily 
from the cart into the highway, much to his discomfort. 
It would afford much amusement if a Mr. Charles Dickens 
could chronicle the numerous misadventures that happened 
to our friend before he was thoroughly convinced, ‘‘ that he 
was not to the manner born.” Mr. Emily was nor an ex- 
pert in castrating colts, nor could he, to the satisfaction of 
= farmer, deliver a foal or colt from their respective 
ams. 

Now let us look at picture No. 2.—Mr. Horsey was the 
son of a sporting surgeon. At the age of sixteen he became 
convinced that he should be very much like a fish out of 
water if he were away from horses, and determined to 
become a veterinary surgeon. 

He was apprenticed to a man having a large country 
+ peg He occasionally had a day with the hounds, and 

id not consider it ‘ infra dig’ to ride and drive a youngster 
on his rounds, serving thereby two purposes, doctoring the 
sick ones and teaching the youngster ‘“‘his manners.” Ul- 
timately Mr. Horsey went to St. Pancras, passed his exams. 
in good form, and on obtaining the diploma he accepted an 
assistantship in a first-class practice. Here he married the 
daughter of the veterinary surgeon, and ‘lived happy ever 
afterwards” until he died. 

Moral.—Let those gentlemen who do not possess other 
practical knowledge than that obtained at the Royal Ve- 
terinary College, remember, that it would be much better 
either to spend one or two years with a town or country 
practitioner, or to make ‘“‘ Canine practice ” their sine qua 
non. Because ministering to that most _ intelligent 
and noble animal—the dog—they are not so liable to make 
themselves ridiculous, and to bring discredit on the pro- 
fession by hardly knowing which side of the road to ‘ pull 
out” and by endeavouring to mount a horse on the off 
side, and by non-ability to throw a colt for castration, etc. 
Botany and microscopes in their way are useful, I am the 
last man in the world to undervalue the use of that grand 
instrument that has assisted the ocular power of man, but 
methinks Mr. Emily would find both these matters more to 
his taste than country horse doctoring.—Boots & Spurs. 
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